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For the Long Pull Ahead 


N the editorial page of the New York Times for 

August 3, Anne O’Hare McCormick, its dis- 
tinguished correspondent on foreign affairs, con- 
tributed a brilliant column on “The Evolution of 
American Internationalism,” in which these are the 
crucial sentences : 

“A year after the defeat of Japan, the world 
watches the peacemakers in Paris in a fatalistic mood 
induced by a two-edged cynicism—doubt of peace 
and doubt of the power of ordinary people to do any- 
thing to influence big-power decisions. This mood is 
not so marked in the United States as in other coun- 
tries.... 

“But the cynicism is there, more widespread than 
ever before, and one reason for it is that almost for 
the first time in his history the American is up 
against problems he can neither simplify nor escape. 
.. . Nevertheless they do not shake his resolution to 
goon. Several recent polls have shown that support 
of international organization is steadily growing in 
the United States... . 

“There is not as much fervor for the League we 
have joined as there was for the one we rejected a 
generation ago. It is internationalism without cheers. 
But it is also internationalism without tears or re- 
grets, and that is more remarkable; it signifies that 
we are without illusions regarding either the neces- 
sity of this policy or the difficulty of realizing it. 

“Considering the American temperament, im- 
patient for quick solutions, fired by ideals more than 
by ideas, this dogged adherence to a course we don’t 
like is something like a miracle. It proves that the 
United States is mature enough to draw conclusions 
from experience. 

“It proves something else. For the first time the 
people of this country feel vulnerable on their own 
soil. For the first time they are dealing with a force 
and a mentality they do not understand. . . . They 
know they do not understand Russia, this power that 
rises out of the vague Eurasian steppes, out of the 
dim pages of unread history, to be our partner in a 
game which neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States has played before.” 

The last month has made it even more evident that 
the effort to understand and work out a modus 
vivendi with an enigmatic and often exasperating 


Russia will be a major preoccupation, both for 
American public opinion and for American foreign 
policy, through years and probably decades to come— 
with the peace of the world and perhaps the future 
of civilization as the stake. For this long pull ahead 
before we can reach quiet waters again, Christianity 
has something to contribute, especially to the many 
of us, who have no sources of information or bases 
for opinion about Russia beyond those provided by 
the public press. 

Christian history reminds us, for one thing, of the 
ultimate inevitability of diversity. Not only in 
biological evolution, where emerging differences have 
provided possibilities for change and progress, but 
equally in family life, where parents and children are 
all of them distinct individualities, does the Creative 
Power, at work in the universe, continue to produce 
and maintain variety. For nineteen centuries at- 
tempts to base Christian unity on uniformity of creed 
or ceremonial have sooner or later broken down; 
and the hopeful emergence in recent years of the 
ecumenical movement is based on unity of spirit, 
practical cooperation, and warmth of fellowship be- 
tween Christian bodies which recognize and respect 
their differences. All this suggests that the Russian 
pressure for “world-wide acceptance of Soviet politi- 
cal philosophy” as the indispensable basis for peace 
and security, to which Mr. J. F. Dulles in Life and 
President Van Dusen in this journal have recently 
called our attention, is one more attempt to force a 
totalitarian creed against the grain of the universe. 
But it also suggests to Americans, and particularly 
to American Christians, that they must likewise 
recognize the Russian right to differ from our west- 
ern ways, and that we must develop an un-American 
but a truly Christian patience with those whose his- 
tory, experience, and convictions are so unlike our 
own—without our claiming too much virtue for the 
patience itself! 

Again, Christian experience reminds us constant- 
ly of the importance of faith and hope toward that 
which we do not fully understand. It summons us 
to trust in a God Whose thoughts and ways are not 
as ours, and who is never fully understood: as the 
Latin proverb profoundly puts it, “Deus cognitus 
deus nullus.” This is not at all to say, that the voice 








of Russia is the voice of God—even if some Ameri- 
cans do act as if it were: it only says that complete 
understanding and agreement are never necessary 
to confidence and cooperation. But even though our 
ground of faith in the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ rests upon a wisdom and character in 
Him which we and all our fellow-men are far from 
possessing, Christianity bids us be always ready to 
meet our neighbors more than half-way, even when 
we can neither fully understand nor agree with them. 
The promise of peace on earth, as every Christmas 
reminds us, is to men of good will. Doubtless we 
cannot expect nations as such, including our own 
(among all of whom Christian faith in any vital sense 
is always in a minority), to adopt toward other na- 
tions the forgiving and trustful attitude enjoined by 
the New Testament on individual Christians: but 
we Christians can remind our fellow-citizens in and 
out of season, that the hope of peace and progress for 
our children lies along the road of conference and 
cooperation rather than of conflict, and that we must 
always be ready to take the first steps. 

Finally, our Christian faith puts its trust in a God 
Who works in human history in ways and for ends 
far out beyond our comprehension—but in line with 
the purposes of Christ. If we and our allies have 
been the rod of judgment in the divine hand upon 
some of the most ruthless oppression and cruelty in 
human history, that is not because of our worthiness 
or because of any future freedom of ours from 
chastisement for the sins which do so easily beset us. 
Second Isaiah heard the voice of the Lord saying to 
the pagan Cyrus, “I will gird thee, though thou hast 
not known me.” Humbly we must always keep in 
mind that a similar role, both as instrument of the 
divine purposes and as object of the divine judgment, 
may fall to nations in our own time who seem to us 
self-seeking, aggressive, or irreligious. God’s times 
and seasons, like His thoughts and ways, are not as 
ours. Nations as well as individuals must walk 
through dark nights and long winters by faith and 
not by sight—remembering that this holds across the 
generations into our children’s unpredictable time, 
even more than into the unknown years of our own 
personal future. C. W. G. 


Editorial Notes 


The conference on international relations of the 
World Council was badly reported, probably in part 
because reporters were not admitted, for reasons 
which seemed wise to the continental delegates but 
which the American delegation regretted. In conse- 
quence none of the reports, which were elaborations 
of inadequate news releases caught the spirit of the 
conference. In an earlier committee meeting of the 


World Council an Anglican bishop, rightfully con- 
cerned about the fate of the Christians in the Baltic 
states, had rather unwisely declared that world 
Protestantism ought to make common cause with 
Catholicism in opposing Russia in foreign affairs. 
While the Christians of western Europe are naturally 
apprehensive about the spread of communism, they 
were not prepared to take the Roman Catholic line, 
partly because they felt that communism in western 
Europe should be defeated by wise economic policy 
rather than by purely strategic steps of the great 
powers, and partly because they were even more ap- 
prehensive about a third world war than about the 
spread of communism. The one thing about which 
there was an almost complete consensus at the con- 
ference was that it was necessary not to adopt the 
line, which the American newspapers attributed to 
the conference. 

In this, as in similar instances, it remained how- 
ever for a religious publication to outdo the secular 
press and to add malice to stupidity in misinterpreta- 
tion. In an article in the Episcopal weekly, The 
Witness, a well known fellow traveller, Prof. Joseph 
Fletcher, purports to know that the American dele- 
gation forced a straight anti-Russian line upon a 
reluctant ecumenical meeting. The American delega- 
tion had no such position and there was no difference 
between it and other delegates on this issue. The one 
continental delegate, who held a very strong anti- 
Russian position, accused the leader of the American 
delegation, Mr. John Foster Dulles, of being too 
tolerant toward the soviet system. But the majority 
agreed with Mr. Dulles that the only hope of peace 
lay in gradually dissipating Russian fears by common 
life, though it was recognized that Russian truculence 
would severely try the patience of the Western world. 
Dr. Francis Wei of China, made a profound impres- 
sion upon the conference by his recital of the shift in 
Russian policy since the bomb was dropped last 
August. It was generally agreed that Russian fears 
were not identical with Nazi dynamism, however 
similar the two forms of totalitarianism might be. 





There is furthermore no disposition in Europe to 
bring on another war if patience can avoid it. Some- 
times on both the continent and in Britain this is put 
in anti-American terms in such a phrase as this: 
“America may want an atomic war with Russia but 
we don’t.” 

Everyone recognizes, of course, that Russia’s re- 
fusal to participate in an international atomic au- 
thority will create some very grave problems in the 
future. If she should develop the bomb by herself, 
and if meanwhile the Western nations should organ- 
ize an international atomic authority, the chasm be- 
tween Russia and the West will be deepened. 
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On the other hand it is generally believed that 
Russia’s truculence is motivated by fear and not by 
a sense of strength and that it has neither the moral 
nor the political basis of Nazi dynamism. It is dif- 
ferent politically because Russia does not stand on a 
narrow ground, geographically, but has a vast ex- 
panse of territory which must be developed. Morally 
it is different because, whatever the evils of com- 
munist totalitarianism, Russian ideology is not 
morally nihilistic and does not worship force, race 
and nation as final ends. 


One may therefore assume that patience and lack 
of provocation may through the years allay Russian 
fears and mitigate Russian truculence. It would of 
course require a very wise statemanship to accom- 
plish this end. We may therefore fail. For the 
statesmanship of the nations is on every hand inade- 
quate for the magnitude of our present problems and 
perplexities. It ought to be clear, however, that this 
is the direction in which we ought to go; and that 
hysterical reactions to Russia are irresponsible. 


R. N. 


Christianity in China 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


N the last days of June and first days of July, I 

had the privilege of two weeks in China. A fort- 
night in that vast land of intricate complexities is too 
brief to justify confident generalization, especially 
as my visit was confined to Shanghai and Nanking. 
There was no opportunity to travel widely through 
the country, to observe conditions in various areas at 
first hand, or to talk with large numbers of common 
folk. But introductions and personal acquaintance 
did open the way for full and intimate discussions 
with General Marshall, Dr. Leighton Stuart (whose 
appointment as American ambassador occurred dur- 
ing my visit), Dr. T. V. Soong, the officers of the 
Chinese Ministry of Education and most of the front 
rank leaders of the Christian Movement both Chinese 
and missionary, and for briefer talks with Dr. Sun 
Fo, Madame Chiang Kai Shek, Dr. H. H. Kung and 
many members of the government, diplomatic busi- 
ness and church communities. The observations 
which follow spring principally from those conversa- 
tions, although the views ventured must not be at- 
tributed to any of the persons named. 


The Christian Church 


It appears to be a nearly unanimous judgment that 
the Christian Movement in China has emerged from 
over eight years of war stronger than it has ever been 
before—probably stronger in membership, certainly 
stronger in public regard, in spiritual vitality and 
eagerness for advance. I had no opportunity to 
verify that judgment, but it was expressed by so 
many individuals of varied outlook and experience 
and supported by such strong evidence that it stands 
beyond serious question. 

The favorable position of the Christian Movement 
is not wholly due to its magnificent record through 
the years of trial, a record attested by every shade of 
Chinese and foreign opinion, though that record has 
undoubtedly had considerable weight in altering the 
viewpoint of previously critical outsiders. From 
similar testimonies, two representative statements, 
one American and the other Chinese, may be cited: 


“Today, I am pretty ashamed of myself about 
missionaries,” writes Randall Gould, for fifteen 
years one of the foremost foreign journalists in 
China. “For [previous] condescension here freely 
confessed I hope that my present missionary 
friends will forgive me. . . . Japan’s attack on 
China... was a time of supreme test which Chris- 
tian missionaries met superbly. . . . No honest per- 
son of any race or nationality could watch the 
Christian missionary in China during Japan’s 
brutal onslaught and feel anything but fervent 
admiration, 


“Christianity in China has risen to meet its tests 
victoriously. Its prestige was never higher than 
at the end of its wartime travail, nor was there 
ever such prospect for future constructive work.”* 


And Mr. Gould quotes with approval a tribute of 
the China Critic, a Shanghai weekly which “had not 
always been too charitable in its editorial judgments 
of things missionary and Western”: 


“One of the many things that have come out of 
the present war has been the realization that, what- 
ever doubts may have existed in the past, the 
Christian missions in China fully and indispensably 
justify their existence. . . . They have definitely 
found their place in the life of the nation, fulfilling 
great human needs in its hour of travail.’”? 


One byproduct of this changed public attitude 
deserves mention. As the quotations just given in- 
dicate, no distinction is made between Christian 
Missions and the indigenous Christian Church; both 
alike receive unreserved praise. In contrast to the 
period just after World War I when anti-foreign 
sentiment shadowed the status of missionaries, all 
schools of Chinese opinion urge return of mission- 
aries, and increased rather than diminished invest- 
ment of American lives as well as resources in the 


1 Randall Gould, China in the Sun, pp. 282, 285, 300. 
2 Op. Cit., p. 289. 








extension of every aspect of the Christian Movement. 

Throughout the war years when China was cleft 
into “free” and “occupied” zones, considerable mis- 
understanding and mistrust developed between those 
who migrated, often with great sacrifice and at no 
little peril, into the unoccupied West and those who 
elected to carry on under Japanese domination in 
the East. This cleavage insinuated itself in some 
measure into relations between Christians of the two 
areas. There was apprehension that an aftermath 
of ill feeling might vitiate post-war amity and effec- 
tiveness. It is gratifying to be able to record that, 
within the Christian Movement at least, the differ- 
ences germinated by wartime separation appear 
almost wholly dispelled. Christian leaders are facing 
the tasks of reconstruction in the fullest unity. 

More important, however, are the new quality of 
toughened resilience, the new springs of spiritual 
vitality, the new spirit of sober resolve yet exultant 
confidence which were born of wartime testing and 
now characterize Chinese Christian leadership. In 
summary, one may report an almost altogether hope- 
ful outlook for the Church in China, with one 
ominous qualification—the influence upon the 
Church’s effectiveness of political and economic 
factors which are beyond its control. 


The Christian Colleges 


Within the Christian Movement of China, the 
Christian universities hold a unique importance. One 
needs constantly to be reminded of this importance. 
Christians in China, both Catholic and Protestant, 
number hardly more than 1% of the population 
( Protestants less than one-fifth of 1%). But almost 
half of the present leadership of the nation has been 
trained in Christian schools and colleges, predomi- 
nantly Protestant. The major influence of the Church 
upon national ideals and character has been wrought 
through Christian education. The copestone of this 
educational structure has been the thirteen Christian 
universities. Their place in China’s life is discerned 
when it is recalled that the ratio of college students 
in China to those in the United States was, before the 
War, only 1 to 100 and that nearly a fifth of these 
were in the Christian Colleges. And that, in the land 
which for centuries has revered learning and the in- 
fluence of the scholar perhaps more than any other 
nation. Prime Minister Soong spoke the view wide- 
ly held among his countrymen when he said in pri- 
vate conversation: “The thirteen Christian Colleges 
have been one of the decisive factors in the creation 
of the ‘New China.’ Their importance for China’s 
future cannot be exaggerated.” 

Eleven of the thirteen Christian universities were 
driven from their lovely campuses, migrated inland, 
sometimes thousands of miles, and carried on reso- 
lutely in refugee quarters, educating in the final year 
of the War almost double their normal enrollments. 
This record is part of the noble saga of Chinese high- 





er education in exile—one of the most glorious chap- 
ters in man’s agelong quest for learning. Meantime, 
their properties suffered despoilment and partial 
destruction under Japanese occupation. 

Now, all but one of the group have returned home 
and are preparing to resume normal work in the 


autumn. Destruction of their campuses have been 
less than was at one time anticipated. But they have 
been stripped bare of almost every item of metal, 
and of all laboratory and academic equipment which 
could not be hurriedly transported into the interior, 
while their libraries prevailingly were dissipated by 
the Japanese and sold. To give a trivial illustration, 
I doubt if two dozen doorknobs are to be discovered 
on all the buildings standing, though mutilated and 
in grave disrepair—empty shells containing hardly 
a book, chair, bed, microscope or desk, not to speak 
of furnaces, steam pipes, radiators, lighting fixtures, 
etc. At the moment, they are busily engaged in 
searching out and buying back their dispersed 
libraries from second hand bookshops. Imagine the 
task of reassembling a college library of 100,000 
volumes, then recataloguing and reshelving the 
whole. No one knows how lecture halls or dormi- 
tories are to be heated through the coming winter. 

Their most serious concern, however, is the main- 
tenance of their faculties. In June, a professor’s 
salary had an actual purchasing value of about one- 
tenth the pre-war figure. But the cost of living was 
rising at an average rate of 25% each month. This 
means that salaries halve in purchasing power every 
four months. And the process of devaluation goes 
steadily forward by geometric progression. There is 
no way to foresee how life, not to speak of efficiency, 
can be maintained in the face of such spiralling in- 
flation. The fund of $15,000,000 for rehabilitation 
and advance which American friends are to be asked 
to contribute promises to be altogether inadequate 
to restore and sustain these institutions whose 
achievements in creating the New China have been 
beyond estimate and whose potential contributions to 
the days ahead are measured only by their resources 
and vision. 

Nevertheless, these handicaps do not touch the 
gravest peril which threatens the future of the Chris- 
tian Colleges. They are tackling the difficulties of 
the immediate situation with characteristic patience, 
shrewdness and determination. All who know their 
past record and the quality of their present leader- 
ship may hold high confidence in the outcome. But 
these efforts are shadowed by the same ominous fac- 
tors which we noted in the case of the Churches— 
uncertainties in the political and economic spheres. 


The National Situation 


Every forecast regarding China returns finally to 
a single overarching problem, the present crisis in 
national life. 

I have elsewhere likened China’s crisis to a triangle 
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of three factors—economic deterioration, civil strife, 
and political incompetence and corruption. And have 
suggested that this triangle is in reality a vicious 
circle in which each factor aggravates the advance 
of each of the other.* 

The crisis will be resolved in terms of political and 
economic realities with slight regard for spiritual 
considerations. But its import for Christian and other 
constructive institutions is immense. If China is to 
enter a period of protracted civil strife, latent when 
not open, it will lay upon all educational and char- 
acter-forming agencies unprecedented responsibili- 
ties. On the other hand, it may impose upon them 
hazards and handicaps far exceeding those of these 
recent war years. For example, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have thus far been cordial to Protestant philan- 
thropic effort. But, should the lines of conflict become 
sharpened, and both Western democratic nations and 
Nationalist China, with which Christian leadership 
is inevitably majorly associated, be identified increas- 
ingly as “the enemy,” Communist tolerance toward 
Christian agencies, whatever their professions of 
impartiality, may harden sharply. Moreover, it must 
be recalled that many foremost Communist leaders 
in private conversation have confessed candidly that, 
when the day of their victory arrives, they are com- 
mitted by convinced loyalty to Marxist principals to 
the liquidation of all religion, “the opiate of the peo- 
ple.” 

Again, since the internal situation bears so directly 
upon Christian concern, it is important that Chris- 
tians in both China and the West should take the 
full measure of the present struggle and form dis- 
passionate and sound judgments regarding it. Noth- 
ing is more futile than to deny the basically irrecon- 
cilable character of the conflict. Common peril from 
a common foe has effected an armed truce through 
the war years. Common interest in the face of 
threatening internal collapse might persuade to a 
resumption of armed truce. It could not lead to 
reconciliation, mutual trust and continuing peace. 
Neither party believes these permanently possible. 
Neither believes them permanently desirable. The 
Chinese Communists are committed to a single aim— 
domination of all China. “Peace” with those who 
oppose them can never be more than an armed truce 
until the favorable moment to strike. This basic fact 
is fully recognized by both parties. In the deeper 
conviction of both, the question is not whether this 
struggle must some day be decided by trial of force, 
probably armed force; the question is when. 

In the end of the day, China’s crisis, like almost 
every other major problem of our distraught 
world, comes to focus upon a single question : ““What 
does Russia intend? What will Russia do?’ Here, 
especially, is need for clear and candid thinking. And 
here, the deeper realities are beginning to appear. 


8 See the author’s editorial, “China’s Crisis,” in Life, Septem- 
ber 2, 1946. 


The view, until now widely prevalent in the West 
and to some extent in China herself, that Chinese 
Communists may be sharply distinguished as to ends 
and means from Russian Communists, and that the 
former might be expected to work in continuing 
coalition with Chinese or democratic and other allegi- 
ances appears to be rapidly disappearing in China. 
This is a new and important feature in the present 
situation. Moreover, while Moscow has given little 
direct affirmative aid to her political kinsfolk in 
North China, she has latterly strengthened them 
mightily by leaving in their hands the major part of 
the vast military supplies seized from the Japanese. 
The official “party lines” as directed from Moscow 
and from Yenan run more and more parallel, most 
recently in a common attack on General Marshall. 
It is increasingly recognized that Russia’s failure to 
lend the Chinese Communists vigorous affirmative 
support is not due, as many supposed, to any devia- 
tion in basic ideology or lack of full accord, but to 
Moscow’s unwillingness to risk embroilment with 
either China or the United States in East Asia while 
her energies and resources are wholly required to 
consolidate her position in Europe and then to effect 
internal reorganization industrialization in Russia 
itself. 

There are among the considerations which are 
driving ever larger numbers of liberal and peace- 
loving Chinese and friends of China to the reluctant 
conclusion that China may be facing a prolonged 
future of internal disquiet and division. 


The Farther Future 


I was commissioned to inquire of friends in China, 
“What are the grounds of hope for China’s future?” 
Independently but almost with a single voice, they 
made reply: “The grounds of hope is in the basic 
character of the Chinese people.” Despite dark 
shadows over the immediate prospect, I discovered 
not the slightest slackening of confidence regarding 
the final outcome. Those who know China best, who 
have invested their lives in her welfare, are the most 
secure in their ultimate optimism. This extraordinary 
people, possessed of unique power to call forth the 
affection of nearly all who come under their spell so 
that few who have lived among them escape the 
nostaligia to return to China, have weathered crises 
innumerable through an agelong past. They confront 
the uncertainties, it may be the agonies, of the years 
immediately ahead fortified by the same indestructi- 
ble armory of patient endurance, boundless good 
honor, undiscouraged reliance upon the healing and 
building ministries of time. Left to herself, China 
might well weather the present acute storms. Un- 
happily, she is no longer to be left to herself. For 
better or worse, her destiny is now intimately linked 
to the fate of all nations. But of this fact we may be 
sure: she will not fall through internal weakness, 
but only if she is swept down in a universal debacle. 








More than that. To the whole world’s struggle for 
survival in which China’s stability is inextricably 
involved, China will bring priceless gifts of sanity, of 
fortitude, of sound judgment for the healing of the 
community of nations. 

One further certainty we may stake down. Toward 
China’s equipment for that service, the Christian in- 
stitutions in China will continue to furnish, as they 
have supplied in the past, invaluable contributions. 
To quote again an observer we have earlier cited: 

“Unquestionably the whole issue of mission ad- 
vance keys closely with the sort of peacetime con- 
ditions we are to have in China, whether China 
herself is to find in peace a chance for real union, 
leadership, and progress. But even if China does 
not fare too well in the immediate future, Chris- 
tian missions have shown their stanch capacity to 

‘take it.’ I believe that they are bound to be a 

leading factor in helping China to find right 

paths.’ 


It is doubtful if there is any other spot on earth 
where the investment now of life, of money, of faith 
is likely to pay larger dividends for the future, not 
merely of China, but of all mankind. 


4 Randall Gould, of. cit., p. 302. 


Practical Christianity 


EDWIN E. AUBREY 


ie a recent issue of this paper (July 8, 1946) 
Professor Richard Niebuhr launched a vigorous 
attack on what he called “utilitarian Christianity,” 
which he regards as “an alarming phenomenon.” 

His general contention was that we are subordinat- 
ing the true aims of Christianity to social well-being ; 
and he pointed out that this temptation arises from a 
misinterpretation of the faith as a_ this-worldly 
panacea, which is offered out of a subtle desire to 
prove the superiority of Christianity to any other 
faith. 

He sees in this “utilitarian” approach several seri- 
ous risks. It invites a disillusioned reaction in the 
face of the Church’s inability to bring about peace, 
prosperity, justice, freedom from fear and from suf- 
fering. It suppresses vital elements of the faith, sup- 
planting resurrection with social adjustment and 
radical repentance with strategic retreats from mani- 
fest evils. It reduces Christianity to the level of 
other reform movements, so that “nothing peculiarly 
Christian” remains. 

He assures us that he does not mean to make the 
Christian faith socially irrelevant when he urges us 
to a “love of God for his own sake”; and he concedes 
that social values may accrue as secondary effects of 
our loving God and our neighbors. But we must, 
he says, accept love and justice as “immediate de- 
mands” and not as “far-off goals.” 


Any thoughtful Christian will be glad for Dr. 
Niebuhr’s insistence that love of God must not be 
subordinated to hope of gain, however “spiritual” 
the gain may be. Yet it seems to me that a distinc- 
tion needs to be clarified between “utilitarian” and 
“practical” Christianity. To say that love and jus- 
tice are “immediate demands” and “not far-off goals” 
is confusing, for they are both. The ends to be pur- 
sued serve also as motives for conduct. 

At the same time, we live as human beings by 
virtue of pursuing goals: God is always “calling us 
up higher.” Of course, we can deify our own ends 
and land in idolatry; but surely it is not idolatry to 
seek the Kingdom of God and his righteousness. In 
seeking that Kingdom we must give some concrete 
meaning to what is meant by loving God, or else we 
have nothing to guide us. And if that Kingdom is 
the final consummation of the finest human potentiali- 
ties, all that contributes to this end is of Christian 
worth. To speak in derogatory terms of “the pro- 
gressive realization of the dignity and worth of man 
in every area of life” is to court the risk of being so 
abstract in Christian ethics as to play into the hands 
of sinister forces that are all too active in society to- 
day. Such groups are pleased when Christians do 
not become too specific about political or economic 
exploitation.and oppression. This is one reason why 
fundamentalism is well financed. 

When ultimate ends are translated into terms of 
next steps, this is a necessary part of concrete ethical 
decision. It is only when the next steps are taken 
as the ultimate reality that idolatry occurs in ethical 
judgment. 

Meanwhile, if benefits accrue which are recognized 
by others than Christian ethicists, this does not in- 
validate the Christian values. It is dangerous to use 
these incidental benefits, “these things added unto 
you,” as an apologetic for Christianity ; because this 
shifts the attention of men from the repentance de- 
manded to the “advantages” offered. In this Dr. 
Niebuhr is absolutely right, but he has overstated his 
case. 

He implies that in the current social gospel there 
is “a repentance which leaves ends uncriticized.” 
This is surely a misleading description. To call at- 
tention to evils that threaten civilization does not re- 
quire us to abandon the ultimate demands of Chris- 
tian ethics. We can still challenge society to reshape 
the ends of civilization in harmony with God’s will, 
whatever that may demand. 

Christian ethics cannot live in the rarified atmos- 
phere of absolute demands. It must deal in concrete 
social issues, and it must acknowledge as genuine 
gains the achievement of its proximate goals like 
juster laws, cleaner amusements, a better status for 
women, fairer treatment of backward peoples, more 
intelligent education of children. Such achievements 
are not to be an occasion for pride among Christians ; 
but they are certainly evidences—indeed the only evi- 
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dences apart from personal spiritual improvement— 
of the Christian faith. 

In this sense it is proper to pursue such proximate 
goals as expressions of Christian duty. Christianity 
should not be utilitarian but it must be practical. In 
order to be practical it must define its abstract de- 
mands for justice and love in concrete programs of 
action. Such action will be visible to others, and 
will incur either approval or disapproval. To such 
approval the Christian cannot be indifferent for it is 
his opportunity to explain his gospel. To disapproval 
the Christian must pay heed because it may be di- 
rected at the pride Professor Niebuhr castigates ; but 
the Christian cannot yield his principles merely be- 
cause their outcome in action is socially disapproved. 
And even when great things have been attempted 


and accomplished for Christ, the Christian must al- 
ways say, “Not good enough.” 

But all this does not require us to supplant a striv- 
ing after “far-off goals” with a reliance upon “im- 
mediate demands.” Such a reliance would further- 
more require objective definition to save it from the 
perils of either abstract formalism or arbitrary sub- 
jectivism. Concrete aims are a part of Christian 
living in history; and therefore proximate goals of 
Christian action are still tests of devotion. 

When Christians have lost the sense of historical 
relativity in eternity, they have become docetists, and 
have ended by denying that Christ bodies forth God. 
This should be a warning to ethical thinkers, that not 
merely abstract principles but practical objectives 
are the stuff of Christian living. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Churches Urged to 
Support New Commission 


An appeal to Protestant groups throughout the world 
for strong support of the newly-created Commission on 
International Affairs of the World Council of Churches, 
was issued at the closing sessions of the Conference on 
World Order meeting in Cambridge. 

“Unless churches as a whole,” the appeal said, “en- 
courage this new endeavor by the acceptance of local 
responsibility, the new commission will fail of its great 
purpose. Something like the conversion of the Chris- 
tian mind is necessary if the church is to rise to the 
present emergency. The minds and hearts of individual 
Christians must be penetrated by a new sense of mis- 
sion, as when the great missionary movements of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century were launched. 

“To bring about this necessary awakening sense of 
political, economic responsibility with church members, 
we appeal to our constituent churches to bring their 
members to a new sense of concern for what has been 
done and what has been left undone in the fields of 
international affairs. We urge all national Christian 
councils, councils of churches, and other organs of the 
ecumenical movement to support the new commission 
by every means at their disposal, including, where pos- 
sible, the creation of national consultative bodies to 
cooperate in the commission’s work. 

“We are living in a critical age in which there is no 
immediate assurance of the fulfillment of the world’s 
hope for peace. In such a day, we must avoid every 
action which might increase mutual mistrust, which 
threatens the peace of the world, seeking as much ‘as 
in us lieth’ to live peacefully with all men.” 

The appeal urged that the church “must not speak as 
the representative of any one nation, class or group, 
but on behalf of God, who is no respecter of partial 
interests, and is the Judge and Savior of all.” 

“The church knows of a forgiveness,” the statement 
asserted, “which includes, but transcends human jus- 
tice, and so makes possible a new beginning where inter- 
national relations have broken down.” 


The appeal conceded that the churches have been 
“sorely deficient” in demonstrating “this brotherly 
unity which is God-given and blessed” and said they will 
“surely be still further strengthened if we acknowledge 
our obligations to use it for the benefit of mankind.” 


(RNS) 


Report Impending Rift in 
German Protestantism 


A year-long “honeymoon” between German Protes- 
tant churches appears to be ending. Observers report 
growing tension between churchmen with strong de- 
nominational beliefs and the Confessional group which 
united members of various denominations in a struggle 
against Nazism. 

Friends of Pastor Martin Niemoeller, leader of the 
Confessional group, say he is depressed by the current 
development. 


The Evangelical Press Service of Zurich uses the 
word “danger” in describing the aspiration of conserva- 
tive Lutherans of Bavaria and Hanover for a united 
Lutheran Church and adds that this “confessionalism” 
can have serious repercussions in all countries. 

The agency quotes Niemoeller as urging a “return to 
the word of God” rather than to an emphasis upon de- 
nominationa! differences. 


German Protestantism united a year ago when the 
Evangelical Church of Germany was formed at Treysa. 
Going beyond federation, but stopping short of amalga- 
mation, the new body included Lutheran, Reformed, 
and United Churches, in fact all but the Free Churches. 


At that time observers felt that German Protestants 
had achieved a revolutionary reversal of policy by aban- 
doning an emphasis on theology to the exclusion of 
other issues. It was expected that the new policy would 
unite the churches more closely than ever before through 
a program of social action. Pastor Niemoeller was a 
strong supporter of the new policy, surprising many by 
swinging to the other extreme from his former theo- 
logical position. (RNS) 
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United Church to 
Consider Union Plan 


A proposed plan for union with the Canada Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Church will be discussed by the 
General Council of the United Church of Canada when 
it meets in Montreal in September. 

The plan differs from that being considered by the 
United Church and the Church of England in Canada 
in that it is a proposal for organic unity. The Anglican 
agreement would be in the nature of a cooperative sys- 
tem with an interchange of ministers between the two 
denominations. 

Provisions of the projected union place the Evan- 
gelicai congregations under the supervision of the 
United Church presbyteries, and subject to the legisla- 
tion and discipline of the United Church. The Evan- 
gelical churches, however, would retain their practices 
regarding membership, church ordinances, Sunday 
school and young people’s societies. (RNS) 


World Student Christian 
Federation Opens Geneva Meeting 


Student leaders throughout the world are divided in 
opinion as to the future direction of their work, accord- 
ing to reports of 130 youth workers attending the first 
post-war general committee meeting of the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation in Geneva. 

The delegates, who represent 28 areas of the Federa- 
tion, met in the new Ecumenical Institute at the Chateau 
Dobossey. Countries which sent representatives include 
the United States, Brazil, Chile, China, India, South 
Africa, the Gold Coast and Indonesia. Gerhard Bren- 
necke, of Berlin, is the only German to have arrived so 
far. 
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General Secretary Robert Mackie said the division of 
loyalties among the students is expected to open up tre- 
mendous opportunities for the Federation’s work. 

Among the subjects to be discussed is the recent de- 
bate at the meeting of the International Student Service 
at Cambridge, England, in which Communists and some 
representatives of former Nazi-occupied countries op- 
posed giving aid to German students, while both Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics argued for giving such aid. 
Early discussions here showed opinion almost unani- 
mously in favor of aid. 

Francis House, a new youth director of the World 
Council, who was chairman of a sub-committee on 
church relations, said cooperation between student 
movements and the churches has shown a marked in- 
crease. (RNS) 


Reports Religious Groups Strongest 
Of German Youth Organizations 


More than 3,000 German youth organizations have 
been formed in the American zone of Germany to re- 
place the Hitler Youth groups, according to Hayes 
Beall, director of youth activities and education of the 
religious affairs branch of the American military gov- 
ernment. 

Beall, in Geneva to confer with officials of the World 
Council of Churches, said the religious groups are 
numerically the strongest of the youth organizations, 
present enrollment totalling more than 473,000. They 
include Roman Catholic, Protestant and a few Jewish 
bodies, and are all approved by military government 
officials, who require only that they be neither Nazi nor 
military. 

A former president of the National Council of 
Methodist Youth, Beall said that the German Y.M.C.A. 
and the Evangelical Church are sponsoring five camps 
this summer which are being attended by 3,000 Protes- 
tant youth. He also stated there are few evidences of 
the Hitler Youth organization in the American zone, and 
that economic improvement would eliminate even what 
little there is. 

Although many youths participate in church work, 
Beall said, he found no exceptional interest on the part 
of youth in the church. Pointing out that the youth 
groups still tend toward authoritarian structure, he plans 
to suggest ways to democratize them. He revealed that, 
on the whole, the youth are interested in participating 
in activities of a constructive nature. (RNS) 
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